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[] ABSTRACT 


Studying the origin, development and disappearance of the Caucasian 
dragon carpets, of course, | had to reach an article by a prominent 
researcher and collector of Oriental art Arthur Upham Pope's "The Myth of 
the Armenian Dragon Carpets" published in the Yearbook of Asian Art 1925 
in Berlin. The article is a fairly reasoned opinion of A.U. Pope that the 
replicated opinion of the Armenian origin of the Caucasian dragon carpets is 
nothing else - as a myth. 

| will not talk about high professionalism and scientific objectivity A.U. 
Pope's. His fundamental works speak for themselves. But it is amazing that 
immediately after the publication of this article, until today, Armenian carpet 
seller and "experts" paid by them on the Oriental carpets, with incredible 
perseverance, have been refuting the opinion of A.U. Pope is trying to prove 
that dragon carpets still have Armenian origin. 

For 97 years, in various publications on the Oriental carpets, articles of 
Armenian authors and authors paid by Armenians are periodically printed - 
refutations of article A.U. Pope. How many attention, efforts, fees, corruption 
gifts and frank bribes were spent during this time to organize a large "choir" 
proving the opposite. 

For 97 years, for one article by A.U. Pope's published 27 direct 
refutations in various languages and about 30 refutations (also in various 
languages), in which the point of view A.U. Pope is criticized episodically, in 
connection with the dragon carpets of Transcaucasia. From a long list of 
engaged articles, | will give only 4. The rest are just propaganda garbage. 
Among these four articles are the most disgusting and miserable article by 
the GERALD POLLIO (University of Sussex, Department of Busines and 
Management) which is a finanist specialist and wrote only one single article 
about the oriental carpets, and this article is a refutation of A.U. Pope. 

1. Sakisian Armenag - Syria. Revue D'Art Oriental et D”Archeologie. Les 
Tapis A Dragons Et Leur Origine Armenienne. Tom IX, Paris 1928, pp. 243-256 

2. Kurdian H. Corrections to Arthur Upham Pope's "The Myth of the Armenian 
Dragon Carpets". The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 
No. 1, Jan., 1940. pp. 65-67. Cambridge University Press 


3. Dickran Kouymjian The Berlin Dragon-Phoenix Carpet and its Probable Armenian 
Origin. Armenian Rugs and Textiles. An Overview of Examples from Four Centuries, 
Exhibition catalogue, Vienna: Armenian Rugs Society, 2014, pp. 16-31. 

4. Gerald Polio Reconsidering dragon carpet origins. Studies in historical 
textiles. Conservar Património 31, Lisboa. ARP Associacáo Profissional de 
Conservadores-Restauradores de Portugal. May 2019. pp.17-30 

“MANUSCRIPTS DO NOT BURN”, AND VALUABLE MANUSCRIPTS 
- ALL THE MORE !!! 


THE MYTH OF THE ARMENIAN 
DRAGON CARPEIS 
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The appearance in Vienna about thirty five years ago of an imposing carpet of primi- 
tive design belonging to Theodor Graff* set a perplexing problem to rug scholars. It 
provoked, at first, rather fantastic speculations. These were then apparently set defini- 
tely at rest by the appearance of Dr. F. R. Martin's notable book on rugs? with its 
striking and confident argument that the rugs of this type were woven in Armenia, 
the oldest of them as early as the Thirteenth Century. Dr. Martin's book, perhaps 
because it was so welcome with its wealth of material and its stimulating suggestions, 
was never subjected to a really searching review by anyone and his theory of the 
Armenian origin of these carpets was, in print at least, everywhere accepted. No less 
than a dozen writers (peccavi) including practically everyone of note in the field 
adopted Martin's view with but slight qualifications, although Dr. Sarre? from the first 
objected to the early dating and correctly placed these weavings in the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries. ; 

It was not until after fifteen years of this uncritical acceptance of the Armenian 
theory that it was seriously challenged in print. Herr Heinrich Jacoby* made a strong 


attack on the entire position and not only demolished some of Martin's arguments but 


cited good reasons for placing these carpets in the Caucasus. Mis criticism, however, 
has apparently been without effect, several publications having repeated the Armenian 
attribution without taking any account of Jacoby's argument. Gaston Migeon?, for 


example in his recent admirable Catalogue of Muhammadan Art in the Louvre in 
his introduction to the section on carpets, speaks of the Armenian attribution as if it 


were an accepted fact. The Breck-Morris Catalogue of the Ballard Collection? now 


in the Metropolitan Museum, states “These considerations" (that one carpet has an 
Armenian inscription and that the work shows peasant or nomad character) “make 
plausible the hypothesis now generally accepted, that the home of the Dragon rugs 
is Armenia,” and the illustrations of the Ballard pieces are labelled “Armenian” without 
qualification, Mr. Kendrick, having previously defended the Armenian hypothesis’, in 
his most recent publication? after admitting that the Armenian attribution is not fully 


proven, says: "the designation Armenian is as near as we can get” and the captions | 


for the illustrations read “Armenian or Northwest Persian”, ፡ 
Yet notwithstanding this wide and persistent acceptance of Martin's theory, a syste- 
male and critical examination of the arguments shows them to be almost wholly 


= genen 


፤ Now in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Ilustrated Orientalische Teppiche, Wien 1892—1896, Tafel _ 


XXVI, also Bode-Kuehnel, Vorderasiatische Knüpfteppiche aus älterer Zeit, 3. Auflage, Abb. 55 
English transl. Dr, R. M. Riefstahl, N. Y. 1922, 

* E, R. Martin, A History of Oriental Carpets Before 1800. London 1908. i : 

* Meisterwerke Muhammedanischer Kunst, Leipzig 1912, Vol, I, Die Teppiche, S. IV. 

* Heinrich Jacoby, Eine Sammlung orientalischer Teppishe, Berlin 1922, The Dragon carpels were 
published as from ihe Caucasus, although without detailed argument by Arthur Upham Pope, Orieu- 
tal Rugs as Fine Art, International Studio, N. Y. 4992, and in another series „Values in Oriental 
y on Arts dd Decoration, N. Y. 1092. mower RS 

2800). Migeon, L'Orient Musulman, Paris 1924, Tome 11. | QS. 

Oe Brock and Frances Morris, The James F. Ballard Collection of Oriental Rugs. N. Y 1924, 
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7 A, E Kondriek and C. Tattersall, Hand Woven Carpets Oriental and European, London 1922, p.15. — | 


* Kendrick and Tattersall, Fine Carpéts in the Victoria and Albert Museum, London 1924, Intro 
duetion. | : Pen 
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6. ¿One argument in favor of this attribution (to Armenia) is the existence of such - 
examples in Italy” writes Mr. Kendrick* „The Armenian region was conveni- 
ently situated for transit, having access to the Black Sea.” Again we have an 
argument intended to support the Armenian hypothesis but which in fact again 
points to the Caucasus. Accessibility is not a matter of political boundaries or 
even miles, but is essentially a matter of terrain and the passage from such 
Armenian centers as Erivan, Kars, Van, Bitlis-or even Ezerum to the Black Sea 
is one of much difficulty, whereas, on the contrary, none of the regions beyond 
the coasts of Asia Minor were so: accessible to European traders as the Caucasus. 
Traffic from Baku through Elizavetpol and Tiflis to Poti and Bátum has always 
been easy and that the route was early used for the importation of rugs into 
Europe is shown by the frequent appearance in European paintings of the 
Fifteenth Century* of rugs with the double row of hooked polygons and other 
types that are still common in the vicinity of Elizavetpol or Gandje today. 

. According to the catalogue of the Ballard Collection, written by Mr. Breck and 
Miss Morris of the Metropolitan Museum” the peasant or nomad character of 
these carpets supports the Armenian theory. Of course this argument was never 
meant to stand alone but in view of the fact that as many nomads and peasants 
live in the Caucasus as in Armenia, to cite only one region, it is difficult to see 
why in any setting the fact should be supposed to indicate Armenia. 

In short, all of the arguments so far advanced that are supposed to prove that - 
Dragon carpets were woven in Armenia turn out upon examination to be without . 
value and some of them, indeed, tend to disprove the very thesis they were sup- 
posed to support. — 

But not only has no substantial argument yet been published in behalf of an Arme- 
nian origin for the Dragon carpets, but there are good reasons for thinking that 
carpets of this type could not have been woven there. In the first place there is no 
record nor eyen any local tradition that rug weaving was ever carried on in Armenia 
to any extent. VVhen the Armenian theory was first propounded no one was more 
delighted and surprised than the Armenians themselves, many of whom, born and 
brought up in various parts of Armenia, confessed that they had never heard of 
Armenian rugs. Moreover, if these Dragon carpets are really Armenian why cannot 
we find some trace of their patterns or at least some affiliation with them in the 
various decorative arts that we know are Armenian? There is nothing in the archi- 
tectural ornament nor in the various Armenian textiles or paintings that shows any 
direct connection with the characteristic patterns of the Dragon carpets; and if 
| anyone has found miniatures or illuminations which carry similar decorative idioms 
. they should be published. That a slow, elaborate and difficult art like rug weaving 
could have grown up in Armenia without showing relations to contemporary and 
allied arts it difficult to believe. i 

But the case against the attribution of the Dragon carpets to Armenia does not rest 
on negative criticism only. There is fortunately, at least one genuine Armenian carpet 
in existence which holds true to Armenian style and is as distinctively the product 
of Armenian aesthetic tradition as anything that bas come out of the country. This 
is the carpet belonging to Herr Wilhelm Holzman of Berlin”. (Mustration 6.) This 


* Kendrick and Tattersall, op. cit. p. 45. i 

2 For example, Van Eyck’s Portrait of Jan Arnolfini and his Wife, in the National Gallery, London. 

* Joseph Breck and Frances Morris, op. cit. p. XXII. : 

27 Lam greatly indebted to Dr, Kuehnel for bringing this carpet to my attention and to Herr Holz- 
mann for allowing it to be illustrated. 
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Martin indicates in his captions and judging from their modern derivatives were very 
likely woven in the Karadagh region. To include such rugs with the Dragon type 
is to confuse the classification and increase the difficulty of tracing its subsequent 
history. An unambiguous starting point is necessary if we are to plot securely the 
gradual modifications of the Dragon type as it passed through succeeding generations 
of weavers and thus folow its development close enough to the. present to get real 
evidence of its original provenance. | : e 

By tbus starting with the three classes of Dragon carpets, we can by an analysis of 
their essential characteristics; their patterns, devices of drawing, colors, materials and 
weaving technique, make a sound extension of the general type to include as genui- 
nely continuous with the earliest pieces still a fourth class. This class consists of such : 
carpets as those illustrated by Jacoby in Tafels 13, 14, 45, 16 and such pieces as that 
illustrated in the old Vienna book, and in Martin“. There are many fine examples 
of this class of rugs in America and they seem to date from about 1700 to the first 
half of the nineteenth century. pute 

These later carpets of the fourth class show many unmistakable affinites to well 
established types of Caucasus rugs. VVe find in a number of them the so-called oak 
leaf and wine cup border so characteristic of Shirvan rugs; and many other distinctive 
the such as scattered decorative trifles, combs, horses, dogs, detached blossoms, so 
common in Daghestan weavings and in other parts of the Caucasus. But the argument 
hardly needs to be pressed. That these later pieces belong to the Caucasus no one 
has ever doubted and in view of their similarity to the early Dragon pieces in tech- 
nique and the continuous development of the desigus, easily exhibited where sufficient 
examples can be assembled to cover the periods involved, we seem compelled to 
assume that the earlier pieces are likewise indigenous to the Caucasus. 

À fifth class even which still further strengthens the argument for the Caucasus 
attribution, can perhaps be established of which the Smith carpet, which was woven 
since the middle of the nineteenth century, is a sufficiently good illustration. That this 
rug, despite its Armenian inscription is actually fróm the Caucasus there can be mo 
doubt. at all Hundreds of pieces of this type are known and scores have been 
taken from the looms in the vicinity of Kuba and Chila within the memory of living 
men. Such rugs also mark the culmination of one branch of the original Dragon car- 
pets. An older but closely related piece is in the South Kensington Museum “*, pro- 
bably woven about the begining of the nineteenth century *, while the earliest known 
example of this group is in the Austrian State collection”, This later piece, which 
must be as early as the first half of the seventeenth century, shows many close affilia- 
tions with the Dragon pieces of the second group ™. 
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* Illustrated Martin, op. cit. Fig. 272. i : meu 
* Orientalische Teppiche, op. cit. Pl. XXII and Martin, op. cit. Fig. 304. This carpet will be re- 
published in color in the new Vienna book: Altorientalische Teppiche, herausgegeben vom Oster- 
reichischen Museum für Kunst und Industrie, bearbeitet von Friedrich Sarre und Ernst Trenkwald. 

Wien-Leipzig 1925. : zinken per. 
*? Illustrated Martin, op. cit. Fig. 299. Cf. also, Kendrick and Tattersall, Guide to the Collection of 
Carpets in the Victoria and Albert Museum, Pl. XXV. ; ; ገም hasal 
= It is not very difficult to determine the approximate period of these pieces as quite a number e 
dated examples are known coverning the first three quarters of the Nineteenth Century. 
* This important carpet will be shortly published in the new Vienna book: op. cit 
* The carpet referred to in note 48 as well as a similar piece formerly in the possession of TY 
Studios, N. Y. are closely related to this piece although there are striking pattern differences. All 
fbree carpets have borrowed from the Vase carpet the large lily or calyx figure that is such a con- 
spicuous feature in this type. : 
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The patterns of these carpets consist principally of large round or oval rosettes 
combined with sets of four rather clumsy arabesques with small blossoms and akward 
thick stems and leaves filling the interstitial spaces all semi detatched and angular; 
the later pieces contain star like palmettes which take the place of the lotus palmettes 
of the ealier examples”. These star patterns are very common in various types of 
Daghestan rugs, particularly those of the Kuba district from the latter part of the 
eighteenth century down to the present day. All of the other patterns, even the 
‘arabesques, are to be found in the early Dragon carpets. The Dragons and the lattice- 
like leaf patterns are missing, but the Dragons early disappeared from these weavings 
and are not even on the Gohar carpet, and as for the leaf forms there would be no 
difficulty in arranging a series of examples showing the gradual shortening and their 
increasing restriction until they become an ordinary large lancet leaf or a mere frame 
work for the big palmettes, as in the Gohar and Lydig carpets, or as in many cases 
disappear altogether. That the Smith rug and the South Kensington rug and most of 
the type are on a blue ground while most of the Dragon carpets are on a red ground 
does not mvalidate the argument. In the first place there are Dragon carpets of the 
early type on a similar dark blue ground, of which an excellent example is owned 
by Bachstitz of the Hague and in the second place many examples in this series, such - 
as a carpet in the Bardini Museum in Florence and even many later pieces, are on 
the typical rose red ground that we find in the Dragon carpets. 

Much more important than the relationship in pattern is the identity in consruction 
between these so-called ¿Blue Kubas” and the Dragon carbets. Both, with the exception 
of the very late examples, are woven on coarse, heavy irregular wool warps with one 
string much depressed which gives a ridged appearance to tho back. The red or 
brownish dyed weft threads are also rather stiff and the combination makes such a 
hard and thick foundation that the relatively sparse pile always shows signs of hard wear. 

But it must not be supposed that there is no connection between the early Dragon 
carpets and the Caucasus except that shown by a connection with these later examples. 
The argument that in quality of wool, of knotting and of color the earliest pices show 
characteristics that are found only in the Caucasus is quite sound and has long been the 
contention of American collectors and dealers. Not only are the reds, yellows and blues 
as well as the much discussed violet of the early pieces found in exactly the same 
shades in the Caucasus rugs of the early Nineteenth Century, but there is also a 
shade of deep, clear emerald green in the best of the early pieces which can be 
exactly matched in some of the older Kazak rugs and which is hardly to be found 
in this precise tone anywhere else in the Orient. on | 

Quite as significant also is the fact that many kinds of Eighteenth and Nmeteenth 
Century rugs from all over the Caucasus not directly related to the Dragon 
carpets or their derivatives have reproduced more or less faithfully some of the 
characteristic patterns of the Dragon type. We constantly find the same kind of 
feld divisions, the employment of degenerate Dragon forms, the building up of whole 
patterns out of subordinate features such as the large rosettes of the Dragon carpets 
and, in the caso of the Kazak and Tcherkess rugs, the exact and literal copying of 

5 This desigu must not be confused with a somewhat similar combination of patterns derived from 
the Herat region which since Riegl's time has been called the »Josbaghan Designs althought it was 
neither devised nor woven there. The pattern became popular in western Persia in the eighteenth 
century and was woven in great numbers ín the Kurdish districts as well as in the Karabagh region. 
and to some extent in the vicinity of Kuba, This pattern may have influenced the development of 
the »Blue Kubas in its evolution from the Dragon designs, but the resemblance is rather superficial 
and there is probably no other connection. vm 
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Illus. 6, Tapestry-Carpet with Armenian inscription. 47th century. 


Sammlung Ph. Holzmann, Berlin 


Tafel 00 


